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almost as cold as myself, but not half so wet, 
for I see neither tea, nor coffee, ner chocolate to 
wet it. Beggars must not be choosers, said 
she. I am not begging of you, madam, said he, 
but have paid the full price demanded. I told 
you, said she, I would give you cold victuals, 
and there is cold boiled ham, cold pork aad beef, 
cold potatoes and turnips, and cold vinegar, 
pickles and soup; and if you want anything 
hot, there is mustard and pepper} arid here is 
good bread, good butter, and good cheese, and 
all good enough for such an old ragamuffin as 
you are. It is all very good, said he, pleasant- 
ly ; but, madam, be so good as to let me have 
some new milk, warm right from the : ow, to 
wet these good victuals. The cows are nu yet 
Then let me have a bowl of 
cold milk, said he. I will not send the servants 
| in this storm to the spring-house to skim it for 





| milked, says she. 








A majority of the readers of the Casket will probas|| stor rm more than twenty miles. 


bly recognize in the subjoined tale one which they have | 
read many years ago, yet it loses nothing in quality by || 
age. The above engraving is the representation of the 
building (then a tavern) in which the transactions rela- 
ted took place, and many of the descendants of the 
worthy landlady are now among our most respectable 
13s, This building was erected in 1702, and was 
In 1787 the 


citizens, 
the first dwelling reared in Poughkee; sie. 


legislature of this state held its session there, and it was || 
not long after that event that the incidents described | | 


occurred. This house stood on Mill-street until the 


year 1835, when it was demolished by the inovating || 


hand of improvement. We would remark, that judge 
Crane alluded to, was probabiy the eccentric judge 
Paine, known to many of the older inhabitants of our 


county, [Edts, Casket, 





Shortly after the first republican constitution || 


of the state of New York was framed, and the 
judiciary system was established for the civil de- 
partment, the supreme court, or that branch of 
it called the ‘circuit court,’ 
one of the circuits in the county of Dutchess, 
and the eccentric Judge Crane was to preside. 
Judge Crane was very wealthy, and highly re- 
spccted for his public and private virtues, espe- 


vas appointed for 


cially for his charitableness to the poor; but he 
plain garb, and would hard- 
ly ever wear an overcoat, w hatever the weather 
might be, and it was seldom that he rode when 


always dressed in a 


he went abroad, although he owned many valu- 
able horses. 
which the court was to begin, the judge set out 


On the morning of the day in|| 


before day and walked gently on, through hail, 
On ar- 
riving at Poughkeepsie, cold and wet, he walk- 


rain and snow, to the appointed place. 


ed toa tavern, where he found the landlady and | 
her servants were making large ag to 
for the entertainment of the judges, lawyers, 
and other gentlemen, whom they expected 
would attend the circuit court. 

The judge was determined to have some sport, 
andin a pleasant tone addressed the landlady— 


I have no money, and was obliged to come 
b J 


court, and J have waled through this dread fal 








t am wet tnd 13 you, said she. Said he, with a pleasant smile, 
Dear madam, I have a good wife at home, older 
than you are, who would go out in a worse 
storm than this, to milk the cows, and bring the 
milk to the poorest man on earth, at his request ; 
‘or to bring the milk from the spring-house, 
/eream and all, without skimming, to feed the 
|most abject of the human race. You havea 
| very good wife at home, says she. Indeed I 
| have, said he, and she keeps my clothes clean 
‘and whole; and notwithstanding you calied me 
an old ragamuffin, I am not ashamed to appear 
‘abroad in the clothes I wear, in any good com- 
| pany. Well, I must confess, says she, that 
' when you have your broad-brimmed hat off, you 
| look middling well; but I want you to eat and 
be off, for we want the fire to dry the gentle- 
men’s great coats and umbrellas by—and among 
| the rest we expect judge Crane. Judge Crane, 
| says the judge, who is judge Crane? The cir- 
cuit judge, says she, one of the supreme judges, 
you old fool, 


icold, dry and hungry. I want something to | 
‘eat before the court begins; when the landlady || 
‘put herself in a magisterial posture, and put- || 
ting on a countenance of contempt, said to the 
Judge, You say you are wet and cold, dry and}, 
hot ; how can all that be? No, my dear madam, 
says the judge, I said that I was wet and cold; 

and if you had been out as long as I have been 
‘in this storm, I think you would likewise be 
‘wet and cold. I said that I wanted something 
But you have no money, you 
I told you the truth, 
says the judge, the whole truth, and nothing 
|but the truth; but were Tas rieh as Cresus, I 
; would be willing to work for something to eat 


to drink and eat. 
y, retorted the landlady. 


iand to drink. Crm@sus! who is Cresus ? says 


the landlady. I never knew him, said the judge, 


'but I have understood that he was veryrich. [I 
)want something to eat and something to drink, 
‘and were I as poor as Job in his utmost calami- 
as well as 
vould willingly vork a lit. Well, says the judge, I will bet a goose that 
tle while, if I could only get som g to drink judge Crane has not had, and will not havea 
jand a bite of good victuals. Well, old daddy, || great coat on his back, or an umbrella over his 
says she, how much du you want to drink ? Half head this day, You old govse, said she, I care 
madain, says he. Very || nothing for your bets. Eat and be off, I tell 
well, says she, I will give you half a gill nail! you judge Crane is to be here, and we've no 
some cold victuals, if you will go into the back room for you. I don’t care, says he, one rye 
|yard and cut and split three armfuls of wood, | straw more for judge Crane than I do for my- 
}and bring it intothe kitchen, where the servants || self, and it has got to be so late, that if he has te 
lw ant to make a good fire to dry the gentlemen’s | come at this time of the day, he would more 
‘great coats when they come, and after you get|! likely go directly to the court-house, and stay 
|your victuals I shall want youto goaway. Well, || ‘until dinner.time, than go toany tavern; and if 
isays he, give me the brendy, and I’ll soon bring || business was very urgent he would be very like- 
ie he wood. He drank the liquor and wa! tked || ly to stay away even from dinner. J know 
|| quie tly into the wood yard, where he found 2 | something about the old codger, and some peo. 


|! gre od axe, and be soon laid by the fire the proper | | ple say he isa rusty, fusty, crusty old fudge. 
} 


‘ty, and had my health and strey 
\I now have, T v 





la gill of good brandy, 


\§ 
| 
| 








| quantity of wood, viz. his arms three times full. |} P retty talk, indeed, says the landlady, about the 
| ) J 
supreme judge. Now eat your cold check, or 


|W hen the landlady had got his cold luncheon }! 
be off without eating, just as yon please. I tell 





| lon the table, in hopes that he would eat and be 


i! off—Now for the ore rd bite of victuals, savs th you, said tie ju ic, juige Crane is n : le 
And it is'! preme judge, and if he were, he is no more fit 


Judge. There it is, said she, coldly. 





tobe ajudge thanIam. Well, now be off with | 
yourself, says she. Don’t be in so great a hur- 
ty, said he, mildly. I wish to know who is the 
landlord here ? I wish to know where he is? 
He is the high sheriff of the county, and won't 
bo home till night: but if he were here you 
would not stay long. Well, madam, says he, 
give us a cup of cider to wet my victuals, if you 
won't give me milk. Nota drop! says her la- 
dyship. The judge, who had now got pretty 
woll warmed and dried, and wished for his 
breakfast, put on a stern countenance, and pos- 
itively declared he would not leave the room and 
fire untilhe pleased. But, added he, if you will 
grant my request, I will eat and be off. The 
cider was immediately brought, and the judge 
partook heartily of the collation before him, 
took his broad-brimmed hat, and gently walked 
to the court-house,where he found good fires and 
clean floors, and during the court hours he pre- 
sided with dignity and propriety. 

When the judge withdrew, the landlady anx- 
iously looked after him for some time,as he wall- 
ed steadily on towards the court-housc,supposing 
him to be some poor man summoned up to court 
asa witness, or some culprit, or some vagabond, 
who might give her further trouble in time of 
courts, and expressed to her servants a desire 
that they would see that he did not disturb the 
gentlemen and the judges who might put up 
there. While some of the girls declared if he 
did come, they would use some of his own ex- 
pressions, which he used respecting judge Crane. 
Let me see, says one, ‘rusty, crusty,’ yes, and 
‘fusty old fudge,’ says another. 

When dinner was announced, the court, not 
being thronged, was immediately adjourned,and 
the day being stormy and cold, the judges and 
lawyers poured into the sheriff’s tavern; where 
they were sure of gcod fires and good fare, all 
except judge Crane, who walked to a store and 
purchased a valuable shawl, and put it into his 
pocket on the inside of his coat; then walked 
quietly to the tavern. While he was thus de- 
tained,the landlady entered the dining room, and 
earnestly inquired if judge Crane had come in ? 
The answer was, Not yet, madam, and perhaps 
he may not come. The landlady, who was anx- 
ious to pay the highest respect to the supreme 
judge, retired to the kitchen, not a little cha- 
grined or disappointed. In the meantime the 
judge arrived, and being at proper times very so- 
ciable, and at all times fond of cheering the 
minds of those present, he began to make some 
pertinent remarks, and to tell some lively anec- 
dotes, intended to convey good morals; which 
set the whole company into a roar of laughter. 
At this instant one of the waiting maids entered 
the room,to inform the gentlemen that they might 
sit down todinner. She did her errand, and has- 
tened back to her mistress with the tidings that 
the old fusty fellow, with his broad-brimmed hat 
on, was right in among the bare-headed gentle- 
men, talking as loud as he could, and all the 
judges and lawyers were laughing at him. 
Then go, says the landlady, and whisper to the 
old man that I wish tim to come into the kitch- 
en. The errand was done accordingly, and the 
judge in a low tone of voice said to the girl,Tell 
your mistress I have a little business to do with 
some of these lawyers, and when done, I’ll be 
off in the course of two or three days. The 
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girl returned and faithfully rehearsed the mes. 
sage, and added that she believed the old fellow 
was drunk, or he would not have said, ‘ as soon 
as my business is done, I’ll be off in two or 
three days.’ 

Well, Betty, says the mistress, go back, and 
when the gentlemen begin to sit down, do you 
stand by the head of the table, and whisper to 


‘some gentleman that I wish a vacant place left 


at the head of the table for judge Crane, and 
then do you hasten back and see that John has 
the cider and other liquors in good order. And 
Mary, do you fill two more terrenes with gravy, 
and put one at each end of the long table. And 
Martha, do you sce that all the clean plates for 
a change is ready, and that the tarts and pies, 
&c. are in good order. Betty again repaired to 
her post at the heat of the table, and softly in. 
formed .a gentleman of the request of her mis- 
tress. ‘Certainly,’ says the gentleman; and 
Betty hastened back to assist John. The gen- 
tlemen now sat down to an excellent repast, and 
after a short ejaculatory address to the throne of 
grace, delivered by judge Crane, in which he 
adored the Father of all mercies for feeding all 
his creatures throughout the immensity of space 
—invoked a blessing upon that portion of earth- 
ly bounty then before them, and supplicated di- 
vine mercy, through the merits of our Redeemer, 
the gentlemen began to carve and serve round 
in usual form. 

But.as the judge was ofa singular turn in al- 
most everything, and had taken a fancy that if 
a person eats light food at the same meal, and 
that which is more solid and harder of digestion, 
that the light food should be eaten first, he 
therefore filled his plate with some pudding, 
made of milk, rice and eggs, and placing him- 
self in rather an awkward situation, with his left 
elbow on the table and _ his head near the plate, 
began to eats according to his common custom, 
which was very fast, although he was not a 
greateater. And some of the gentlemen near 
the judge, following his example as to partaking 
of the pudding before the meat, of course a 
large deep vessel which had contained that arti- 
cle was nearly emptied when Mary approached 
with her two additional terrenes of gravy, ac- 
cording to the command of her mistress, and 
as she set down the last near the judge, he says 
to her in an austere manner, Girl, bring me a 
clean plate to eat some salad on. ‘The abrupt 
manner in which he addressed her, and her dis- 
gust at seeing him there in that position, so dis- 
concerted the poor girl , that she did not observe 
that any one except the judge had partaken of 
the pudding, nor did she know what he meant by 
sallad ; but she observed that the large pudding 
pan was nearly empty, and then hastened back 
with her utmost speed to her mistress, and ad- 
dressed her with, Lord, madam, that old fel- 
low’s there yet, and he’s certainly crazy or 
drunk, for he is down at the table, and has eat- 
en more than a skipple* full of the rice pudding 
already, and has his nose right down in a plate 
full now, shovelling it in like a hog; and told 
me as if he was lord of the manor, to bring 
him a clean plate to eat sallad on. Bless me, 





* Skippel is a measure of three pecks, used in Hol- 
land, instead of the English bushel; and the inhabit- 
ants of Poughkeepsie were mainly Low Dutch at that 
time, 














where can we get sallad at this time of the year? 
And the gentlemen have not done carving, and 
not one has begun to eat meat, much less to eat 
a tub full of pudding. 

Aye, he’ll get a clean plate, says Martha, be- 
fore gentlemen want clean plates. 

Vil clear him out, says the mistress, and 
starts for the dining-room, burning with indig- 
nation. 

The judge was remarkable for not giving un- 
necessary trouble to any body where he put up, 
and generally ate whatever was sct before him, 
without making any remarks ; and seldom made 
use of more than one plate at a meal; but at 
this time he had observed near him a dish of 
beautiful raw white cabbage, cut up and put in- 
to vinegar, (which the Low Dutch at Pough- 
keepsie call cold slaw, and which he called sal. 
lad,) and he wished for a separate plate, to pre- 
pare some of it for his own fancy. ‘The carv- 
ing and serving were not yet finished, when he 
expected the clean plate, and when the landlady 
arrived at the door of the dining-room, deter- 
mined to drive him out. She advanced witha 
firm step to the door, and fixed her keen eye 
sternly on the judge, when he, turning his eye 
that way and observing her, mildly said, Land- 
lady, can I have a clean plate to eat some sallad 
on? Aclean plate and sallad! retorted the 
landlady indignantly. I wish you would come 
into the kitchen until gentlemen have dined; I 
had reserved that seat for judge Crane. The 
company were struck with astonishment, and 
fixed their eyes alternately on the landlady and 
on the judge ; and sat or stood in mute sus- 
pense—when the judge gracefully raised him. 
self up in his chair, carelessly folded his arms 
across his breast, then putting his head awk- 
wardly on one side, said—You reserved this 
seat for judge Crane, did you, landlady? In- 
deed [I did, saysshe. It was very kind, says 
he, in an ironical tone; but if you will step to 
the door and see if he is coming, or send ore 
of the servants to call for him, with your per- 
mission and the approbation of these gentlemen, 
with whom I have some bus'n»ss to do, I will 
occupy this seat until you shall find the judge. 
Find the judge! said she, with emphasis, go 
look for him yourself—not send me nor my ser- 
vants. I gave you your breakfast this morning 
for chopping a little wood, because you said you 
had no money; and I expected you would go 
away quietly and keep away, and now you must 
come here to disturb gentlemen at dinner. Here 
the whole joke burst on the minds of the gen- 
tlemen present, who fell into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter. After the tumult had a little subsided, says 
the judge, mildly, Did I chop wood to pay for 
my breakfast? Indeed you did, says she, and 
said youhad nomoney. I told you the whole 
truth, says the judge, but I have a beautiful 
shawl worth more than ten dollars, which I just 
now bought, and will leave it with your in pawn, 
if you will only let me eat dinner with these 
gentlemen. Here the gentlemen were biting 
their lips to keep from laughter. How did you 
buy a shawl worth more than ten dollars,without 
money? I bought it on credit, says he. And 
where did you find credit to that amount? says 
she. I brought it from home, said he. That is 
a likely story, and something like your abuse of 
judge Crane this morning, said she. How could 
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I abuse the judge if he was not present? said 
he. Why, says she, you called him a 
rusty, fusty old fudge, and an old codger, and 
said you did not care a rye straw more for him 
than you did for yourself. And here the whole 
company were in an uproar of laughter again. 
But as soon as it a little subsided, one of the 
gentlemen asked the landlady how she knew 
that the gentleman she was addressing was not 
judge Crane? He judge Crane! said she; he 
looks more like a snipe than a crane ! 

Here the loud laughter burst forth a third 
time. And aftera little pause the judge said, 
I must confess that I am not a bird of very fine 
feathers, but I assure you that I am a Crane, 
and a crane is often a very useful instrument ; 
I saw a very good one in your kitchen this morn- 
ing—and sometimes an instrument called a 
‘crane’ is of incalculable use, madam. Before 
she had time to reply, some of the gentlemen 
with whom she was acquainted, assured her 
that she was talking with the presiding judge. 
Astonished and confounded, she attempted some 
excuse, and hastily asked his pardon for her 
rudeness. 

The judge had by this time, unobserved, taken 
from his pocket the beautiful shawl, and folded 
it at full length one way, and ina narrow form 
the other, and it being ofa very fine texture, ap- 
peared more like an eclegant sash than like a 
valuable shawl. When he arose, with graceful 
dignity and with a half smile, advanced a few 
steps towards the lansllady, saying, It 1s not my 
province to pardon, but it is my business to 
judge ; and I judge that you and I shall hereafter 
be friends—and I judge also that you will, with- 
out hesitation, receive this as a present, if not 
asa pawn. So saying, he gently laid it over 
her shoulders and across her arms, saying,Take 
it, madam, and donot attempt to return it, for 
it was purchased on purpose as a present for you. 
She hastily retired in confusion, hardly know- 
ing what she did, and took with her the shawl, 
worth twelve dollars instead of ten. 

And here were three parties who had each 
two good things. The landlady had a good 
shaw! anda good lesson to meditate upon—the 
gentlemen had a good dinner and a good joke to 
talk over—and the judge had good intentions in 
the joke, and good will and ability to follow up 
the lesson given. 
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PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 

Events of really greater moment are instant- 
ly forgotten or dismissed at the news that Prince 
Talleyrand breathed his last on the evening of 
the 17th of May, in his 84th year. He received 
absolution, extreme unction, and died in the 
peace of the Catholic church. King Louis | 
Phillippe visited the death-bed of the veteran, 
statesman, whose respect for etiquette and court- 








ly ideas was manifest even in his dying moments, 
The Prince, seeing his great niece, the daughter 
of the Baron de Talleyrand, who had just taken 
the first communion, said, ‘ Such is life! There 
you see its beginning—here itsend.’ He then 
presented his young relative with a watch. 

The will of Prince Talleyrand has been laid 
before the President of the Tribunal de Premiere 
Instance. At the end of his will, which is en- 








tirely in his own hand-writing, there is a decla- 
ration, also written by himself, in which he ex- 
poses the political principles which have guided 
his conduct under the different governments 
which have succeeded since 1789. It is said 
that this declaration, which he ordered to be 
read to his family with his will, contains some 
curious exposures on the nature of the political 
crisis in which he has been called to play a part. 
This declaration, as well as the will, is dated in 
1836. There is also the most complete prohibi- 
tion made to his heirs from publishing his me- 
moirs, which are it is said, deposited in England, 
before the lapse of thirty years from the day of 
his death, and he orders them to disavow all 
which may be published in his name before the 
expiring of that period. He expressed a desire 
to be buried at Valencay, and concluded his tes- 
tament with a declaration that he had died in 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

Prince Talleyrand was invested with most of 
the principal orders of Europe. He was a 
Knight of the Holy Ghost, Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honor from its first creation in 1805, 
a Knight of the Golden Fleece, Grand Cross of 
Orders of St. Stephen of Hungary,—the Ele- 
phant of Denmark, Charles IIE. of Spain, the 
Soter of Greece, the Sun of Persia, the Con. 
ception of Portugal, the Black Eagle of Prus- 
sia, the Crown of Saxony, and St. Joseph of 
Tuscany. 

A complete narrative of the life of Prince 
Talleyrand, would be no less than a secret his- 
tory of a most important epoch, commencing 
with the first appearance of the great revolu- 
tion of July, and ending only with the present 
time. 

Cuartes Maurice pe TaLteyranp Peri- 
GorD, Prince of Benevento, in the Holy Roman 
empire, was born at Paris, in 1754. He was 
descended from one of the oldest and most il- 
lustrious houses of France, which, during the 
middle ages, were lords of the district of Quer- 
cy; and, at anearly age, as a younger brother, 
was destined for the church. His ecclesiastical 
education was formed at the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, and his talents for public business were 
already so strongly developed, that in 1780 he 
was named agent-general for the clergy. In 
1780, he was consecrated Bishop of Autun, and 
the year after, was elected deputy of the clergy 
of his diocese to the states-general. The politi- 
cal career of the Prince during that momentous 
period is well known. Mirabeau perceived the 
extent of his abilities, and signalized him as one 
of the most powerful and versatile of the men of 
genius who then abounded in Europe. In 1790, 
he was named president, and inthe same year 
officiated at the altar in Camp de Mars, on the 
day of the national federation. It will be re- 
membered that the English administration un- 
der Mr. Pitt,after favorably receiving the French 
envoys, subsequently ordered them to leave the 
country within 24 hours. Talleyrand returned 
to Paris the day after the famous 10th of August, 
and was indebted to Danton for a narrow escape 
from assassination. He then left France for 
the United States, and remained there, engaged, 
it is said, in commercial speculations, till 1796, 
when he was recalled by a decree of the con- 
vention. In 1797, after the 18th Fructidor, he 
was appointed minister of foreign affairs, and 


supported with the most imperturbable sang 
froid the attacks made against him by all par 
ties. Two years afterwards the 18th Brumaire 
occurred. Napoleon became first consul, and 
Talleyrand continued as foreign minister. On 
Napoleon becoming Emperor in 1806, he was 
elevated to the rank of Prince of Benevento,and 
grand chamberlain of the empire. He disap- 
proved of the Emperor’s aggressions in Spain ; 
and in 1814 was appointed president of the pro- 
visional government of France, until the arrival 
of the Count d’Artois. We need hardly remind 
our readers that he was French commissioner 
at the Congress of Vienna, and that on the final 
return of Louis XVIIL., in 1815, he resumed the 
portfolio of foreign affairs, as president of the 
council, but resigned before the end of the year, 
from his disapprobation of the tendencies of the 
government. From this period he remained near 
the person of the sovereign in virtue of his title 
as chamberlain—and ultimately became leader 
of the opposition in the chamber of peers. The 
revolution of 1830 found him, though advanced 
to a venerable age, not too old for the services of 
his country, and he proceeded to London as am. 
bassador, where he remained till 1836. After 
this time the Prince hasrested under the shadow 
of diplomatic laurels, ample enough to include 
within their branches the treaties of Amiens, 
of Luneville, and of the quadruple alliance. His 
death and reconcilement with the church we 
have just witnessed. 








GERARD DOUW. 

Douw was the most wonderful of all the 
Fiemish masters in the nicety of his finishing. 
Sandrart gives a striking proof of his inexhaust: 
ible patience in this respect. He says, that hay- 
ing once, in company with Bamboccio, visited 
Douw, they could not forbear expressing their 
admiration of the prodigious neatness of a pic- 
ture which he was then painting, in which they 
took particular notice of a broom; and expres. 
sing their surprise at the excessive neatness of 
the finishing of that minute object, Douw told 
them he sbould spend three days more working 
on that broom before he should account it en. 
tirely complete. The same author says, that 
in a family picture of Mrs. Spiering, the lady 
had sat days for the finishing of one of her hands 
that leaned on an arm-chair. For this reason 
not many would sit to him for their portraits ; 
and he therefore indulged himself mostly in 
works of fancy, in which he could introduce 
objects of still life, and employ on them as much 
time as suited his own inclination. 

Heubraken affirms, that Douw’s great patron, 
Mr. Spiering, allowed him a thousand guilders 
a year, and paid beside whatever he demanded 


for his pictures, and purchased some,ef them for 
their weight in silver. But Sandrart, with 


more probability, assures us, that the one thou- 
sand guilders were paid to him on no other con- 
sideration, than that he should give his benefac- 
tor the option of every picture he painted, for 
which he was immediately to receive his utmost 
demand. 








A plain blunt German being asked how ie lik. 
| ed a famous picture of an old shepherd leaning on 
his crook ? ‘Like it ? said he, ‘why if the original 








was alive, I would not take him, if you would 
give him to me for aslave.’ 
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, (From a painting at Pompeii.) 
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My Dear ay Brooxtyn, Jury 9, 1838. 
I send you a cut for the Casket, 
which you can insert or not, as you may deem 
proper, without any danger of crossing the feel- 
ings of your friend. It represents a girl pour- 
ing wine into a goblet from a skin bottle, such 
as the ancients used for the purpose of contain. 
ing their liquids. These bottles were generally 
made of the skin of the kid or goat; but if a 
very large one was required, that of the ox was 
not unfrequently used. They were formed by 
stripping off the skin from the body of the ani- 
mal whole, except the openings at the neck and 
legs, which were afterwards closed by a ligature 
or the needle, and immediately distended, while 
the skin was yet fresh, with liquid. 

Bottles thus formed were well adapted to con- 
tain wine, which must necessarily undergo fer- 
mentation, and were therefore subjected to con- 
siderabie expansion. In the process of preserv- 
ing wine, the juice of the grape, fresh from the 
wine-press, was poured into new skins, which, 
yielding to the pressure of the fermenting and 
expanding liquid, preserved both the wine and 
bottles. This expansive property of the vessel, 

however, decreased as the skin grew older, till 
it finally attained a fixed form, which was too 
firm to yield to the pressure of new and ferment- 
ing wine without bursting, but which continued 
to be used for that which was older and had pas- 
sed the period of fermentation. Hence our 
Lord says, ‘No man putteth new wine into old 
bottles.’ 

The ancient Hebrews resided in a country 
where the vine flourished, and consequently 
where wine wasmuch used. In Palestine the 
vineyards were so managed that the vintage or 
grape-harvest occurred three times a ycar,when 
the grapes were plucked with the highest dem- 
onstrations of joy, and thrown into the wine- 
press, [a large stone vesscl, sometimes hewn out | 
of the rock,} and troddon out by men, the juice 
flowing into a receptacle placed below it. This 
process was often attended both with vocal! and 





instrymental music. 


The treading of the wine-press was not a very | 
cleanly Operation, and in consequence of the | 
red stains which it left on the garments of those | 
employed, it is often figuratively used in the 





scriptures for batile, and slaughter, and blood- 
shed. It is also beautifully applied to the last 
agony and death of our Lord and Saviour, when 
he is said to have trodden ‘the wine-press alone.’ 


The wine of the present day, or rather of those 
countries where the grape is not cultivated, is 
generally a miserable mixture of alcohol, log- 
wood and other drugs, bearing but a poor resem—- 
blance to the pure juice of the grape used by 
the ancients. ‘The use of such wine is destruc- 
tive alike of good morals and good health: but 
wine, in the proper sense of the word, is condu- 
cive to both, and is said in scripture to cheer 
both God and man. 

Apropos of this passage! I remember some- 
where to have seen a story of a certain Karl, 
who was dining at the palace of one of the Eng- 
lish Queens, and who chanced accidentally to 
quote this text. The Queen denied the ex- 
istence of any such passage, and referred the 
matter to her chaplain, a man of parts and 
erudition, who sustained her in her opinion, and 
labored for some time to show the utter impos- 
sibility of wine cheering God. ‘The Earl on the 
other hand insisted that there was such a pas- 
sage, but when called on to point it out he en- 
tirely failed, and the Queen and her chaplain 
seemed to come off victorious. The Earl was 
somewhat nettled, and inquired of the Queen if 
she had not among her servants any one who 
was familiar with the scriptures, and would be 
likely to know whether such a passage existed. 
In reply she intimated that her cook was a man 
of piety, and the Ear! insisted that he should be 
called ; accordingly he was sent for, and on being 
interrogated, pulled a Bible from his pocket, and 
ina moment turned to the passage. The Earl,thus 
far triumphant, next asked the cook if he could 
explain how wine could cheer the heart of God ? 
and he immediately removed all the difficulties of 
the company, by saying that it was sometimes 
made use of as an offering, and in a figurative 
sense might thus be said to cheer him. The 
Earl was now completely triumphant, and im- 
mediately proposed to the Queen that she should 
make her cook and chaplain change places. 

Yours, most sincerely, 


8. G. ARNOLD. 
SRE PS ED FO LS 
THE ESSAYVIST. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE WAYS OF PEOVIDENCE. 

How mysterious are the ways of Providence ! 
How often do they disappoint the expectations 
and frustrate the designs of men! In many in- 
stances, how directly contrary to what human 
wisdom would dictate, are the doings of the Al- 
mighty! Do we behold an individual of aban- 
doned character, a burden and pest to commu- 
nity? Did God ‘see as man sees,’ we might 
perhaps justly expect that such a one would be 
immediately removed as a cumbering nuisance, 
and his place supplied by another. Are our eyes 
fixed on a person who is possessed of the most 
estimable qualities, an ornament to his species, | 
whose example every one should imitate ? we are | 
ready to exclaim, Let him not be pierced by the 
arrow of death, let the grave not open to receive | 
him until he shall have reached his threescore | 
and ten. | 


Freque he vilest of mankind, whose detest- 
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able baseness and utter uselessness in society 
seem to demand the exterminating vengeance of 
Heaven, are suffered to live to a good old age ; 
while others, whose purity of principles and 
praiseworthy actions have procured them the 
esteem of every virtuous beholder, are cut down 
in the morning of their existence. 

In days gone by, I was employed in teaching 
a district school. Among my pupils was one of 
more than usual promise. His form was manly, 
his countenance expressive and noble, his intel- 
lect was of the first order, his habits were studi- 
ous, but above all, he possessed a docility of dis- 
position that could not escape observation. Some- 
tines, when going through the dzily exercises 
of the school, as my eye fell on the cheerful vis- 
age of the interesting boy, the reilection passed 
through my mind, that he was destined to be a 
distinguished man. In imagination I saw the 
day when his name stood enrolled high on the 
list of those of our race who have raised them- 
selves by their talent and worth to eminence 
and fame. 

A few more days passed away, and he was 
missing from his seat. A deadly disorder had 
seized him, and there was no hope of his recove- 
ry. Icalled to visit him, but how changed his 
appearance! No more did I behold the flashing 
eye, the florid cheek, and the playful smile of 
health. Deathlike paleness sat upon his brow, 
and racking pains had made him delirious. He 
spoke frequently, but his words were the wild 
and disconnected effusions of a disordered brain. 
By his bedside stood his mother, the strength of 
whose affection seemed to overpower the laws 
of nature, for night after night was she a sleep- 
less attendant at the couch of sickness; but vain 
were all her offices of kindness. Death grasped 
his victim, and left usa saddened circle, scarce- 
ly consoled by the reflection that the fall of that 
engaging youth should, doubtless, be attributed 
to the unspeakable goodness of the Creator ; who, 
foreseeing the storms the frail pilgrim would 
have to encounter in the voyage of life, summon- 
ed him thus early to the haven of security and 
rest. 

When the appointed time arrived we attended 
the funeral. The keen north wind, whistling 
over the snow-clad hills, and all the cheerless 
scencry of winter, gave additional solemnity to 
the occasion. Deep were my emotions, as I 
gazed for the last time on the emaciated corpse, 
the wreck of disappointed hope. And although 
an irrepressible feeling of sadness arose within 
me, when I thought how promising a youth had 
_been taken from us, I could not murmur when 
I considered that it was the work of God ; and 
remembered too, with feclings of gratitude, that 
the lifeless body we were about to commit to 
the tomb, would not lie there forever ; for at the 
morn of the resurrection it would burst fresm its 
prison house, in more than its former loveliness, 
and reign gloriously with Him who gained the 


victory over the grave. Procion. 








LOST ART. 

If we may credit a very singular story told in 
the Jesuit’s Letters, the Chinese have now lost 
avery curious secret. They knew formerly to 
| paint their porcelain with fishes and other ani- 


| mals in such a manner, that these figures never 





Far 4i™ vent are the counsels of the Lord.|| appeared to the eye till the porcelain vases were 


filled with liquor. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
DRAWING. 
LETTER V. 


With this number we close the lessons on perspective, and proceed to the use of colors. In 
prior numbers we have shown the manner of drawing according to the rules of parallel perspee- 
tive in various ways; in this we give you the same rule for practice, énly compound, which is 
termed Oblique Perspective. In the former, one side of the building was parallel to the plane 
of the picture, consequently there were no vanishing lines on that side; in this, neither side is 
parallel with the perspective plane, and therefore there are vanishing lines on both sides. As 
the picture is given in full, we deem it unnecessary to illustrate the example by an elaborate de- 
tail, for it is presumed that the learner can readily comprehend the whole, by the repetition of a 
few simple rules. 

















: lead 





(The Dutchess Furnace, Poughkeepsie ; John Adriance, proprietor.) 


In this the bottom of the picture forms the base line, and at the height of the head of the man 
on the right, draw the horizontal line parallel with the base; then from the horizontal line, up- 
ward,draw a perpendicular line, equal to the length of the picture, commencing between the large 
building and the left outline. From the nearest corner of the large building, at the bottom near 
the post, draw a line to the left along the bottom of the front of the Furnace, till it intersects the 
horizontal line ; then from the top of the perpendicular line draw a line to the same point on the 
horizontal line, which will form the vanishing point for the front of the building. This point 
will necessarily be beyond the outlines of the picture. Then, to get the top of the square part 
of the front, draw a line from the top of the nearest corner to the vanishing point just formed. 
Lines for the doors and windows must be drawn inthe same way. From the top of the nearest 
corner of the main building draw a line along the square top of the side over the word Furnace,till 
it touch the horizontal line. ‘To this point, draw a line from the bottom of the same corner, and 
also from the top of the perpendicular line, and you will have the vanishing point and lines for the 
right hand side of the building. Then divide off the distance for the doors and windows as de- 
scribed in Letter III., and draw lines from these points to points of distance marked in a proper 
place upon the horizontal line. One point of distance in the above picture would be just over the 
wheel lying against the fence, and the other about an inch to the left of the main building. 

By practice in the few rules we have laid down, the learner will soon acquire a sufficient 
knowledge to draw correctly almost any subject. In our next we shall treat upon the use of col- 
ors, the kinds used aad prepared, and the elementary principles of drawing as practised with black 
lead pencils. ‘The succeeding numbers, we trust, will be much more pleasing and instructive 
than the foregoing. B. J. Le 
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lleient warning ; and whoscever fails to appear 
————————SSSSSSSS——— EE atihe time and place appointed, shall pay six 
AULD LANG SYNE. pence for every such default; but if he shall have 

In a work entitled ‘Historical Collections of Connect-||@ lawful excuse, it shall be repaid him again ; 
icut,” by J. W. Barber, we find a number of extracts|;and whosoever departs frou the meeting before 


from the early records of the town of Hariford, &c.||it is ended, without liberty from the whole, shall 
from which we have gleaned the following, 


ipay the hkewise. 

1635. It is ordered that there shall be a guard 
of ... mento attend with their arms fixed, and 
two shot of shot and powder, at least .... eve- 
ry public meeting for religious use, 
sergeants to oversee the same, and to keep out), 
one of them sentinel . 





that whosocver borrows the 
town chain, shall pay two pence a day for ey ery 
day they keep the same, and pay for mending it 


It is ordered, 


with twol)..: f ; : 
if it be broken in their use. 





..+. and thesaid guard!) It is ordered, that there shall be a set meeting 
to be freed from warding, and to have seats pro-| of the townsmen together the first Thursday in 
vided near the meeting-house deor, and the ser-|every month, by nine of the clock in the fore. 


geants to repair tothe magistrates for a warrant) noon, that soif any inhabitant have any business 





for the due execution thereof. 


'soover of them do not me the place and tim 
that every inhabitant which|)"O°¥C* Of Hele Go nos mect at the place and time j; 


It is ordered, iF 
} ¢ tv r< ra j 
absent, he t, to forfeit two shillings pe sixpence for ey- || | 


hath not freedom from the whole to be 
shall make his personal appearance f 
general meeting of the whole town, having suffi-(! 


‘ t. 
at every’ lery default. 
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cognizance of the town authovities, as the subjoined 
will show. 

Ata seneral Town Meeting in 1643—It was 
ordered that Mr. Andrews should teach the chil. 
dren in the school one year next ensuing, from 
the 25th of March, 1643, and that he shall have 
for his pains £16; and therefore the townsmen 
shall go and inquire who will engage themselves 
tosend their children; and all that do so, shall 
pay for one quarter at the least, and for more if 
they do send them, after the proportion of twen. 
ty shillings the year; and if they do go any 
weeks more than an even quarter, they shall 
pay six pence a week: and if any would send 
their children, and are not able to pay for their 
teaching, they shall give notice of it to the towns- 
men, and they shall pay it at the town’s charge ; 
and Mr. Andrews shall keep the account be- 
tween the children’s schooling and himself, and 
send notice of the times of payment, and demand 
it; and if his wages doth not so come in, then 
the townsmen must collect and pay it; orif the 
engagements come not to sixteen pounds, then 
they shall pay what is wanting, at the town’s 
charges. 


The following was a provision to make early rising 
prevalent. 


At a general Town Meeting, October 30th, 
1643—It was ordered, that there should be a 
bell rung by the watch every morning an hour 
before day break, and that they that are appoint. 
ed by the constables for that purpose, shall be- 
gin at the bridge, and so ring the bell all the way 
forth and back from Master Moody’s (Wyllys’ 
hill) to John Pratt’s ...... and that they shall 
be in every house, one up, and ... some lights 
within one quarter of an hour after the end of 
the bell ringing ... if they can..... the bell 
is rung before the time appointed, then to be up 
with lights as before mentioned, half an hour be- 
fore day break, and for default herein is to for- 
feit one shilling and sixpence, to be to him that 
finds him faulty, and six pence to the town. 


Loafers stood but a poor chance among the good eit- 
izens of Hartford, ‘The following ordinance was par- 
ticular iy interesting to them, 


16:3.—For the preventing future evils and 
inco: veniences that many times are ready to 
brea in upon us, by many persous ushering in 
thei :seives among us, who are strrngers to us, 
through whos: poverty,evil manners or opinions, 
the town is subject to be much prejudiced and 


endangered: It is therefore ordered, that no 


person or persons in Hartford, shall give enter- 
tainment, or receive any family, person or per- 
sons that is not an inhabitant, so as torent any 
part of his or their house to him or them,whereby 
they become an inmate, without it be first 
consented to by the orderly vote of the inhabit. 
ants, at soinc town mevting, under the forfeiture 
of five pounds for every month, to be recovered 
by the tow by a course of law, if 
othe: means will not prevail, and this for the use 


he or 


usmen in being, 


of the town; and also, all such persons as break 
this order, shall be liable to be 
‘the town, and bear all just damagesthat 
thereby. 


called to an ac- 


count | 





rue to the - 


A fee! 


lowing, 


it of brotherly kindness is exhibited in the fo’. 


nich churehes at the present day would do 


|} well to i uitate, 
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The education of children seemed to come under the 1694.—Inu compliance with the recommenda- 
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tion of the General Court, May last, sundry of 
both sovicties being met together, and the rest 
being warned to meet, we have considered the 
motion of our neighbors of the east side, and 
that in reference to their desire of settling of a 
minister on the cast side of the river, we dode. 
clare we prize their good company, and cannot, 
without their help, well and comfortably carry 
on or maintain the minister in the two societies 
here; yet, upon the earnestness of our neighbors 
to be distinct, because of the trouble and danger 
they complain they are exposed to, by coming 
over to the public worship here ; which difficul- 
ly they chould not but foresee before they set- 
tled Talis they are, and therefore is of less 
weight tous; and upon these considerations we 
cannot be free to part with good neighbors; yet 
if the General Court see cause, we must sub- 
mit. But we desire, if so it must be, that then, 
those of the good people of the east side, that 
desire to continue with us of the west side,should 
so do; that all the land on the east side, that be- 
longs to any of the people on the west side,shall 
pay to the minister of the west side; and that 
all the land on the west side shall pay to the 
minister of the west side, though it belongs to 
the people of the east side. 


1711.—It was voted, that every rateable per- 
son 1n this town shall be obliged in the months 
of March, April, May and June, to kill one doz- 
en of blackbirds, or else pay one shilling for the 
town’s use ; and any person that shall kill more 
than their dozen in the same time, shall be allow- 
ed one penny per head for as many as he shall 
kill; and that the selectmen take care that this 
voie be performed ; and this order to remain and 
be of ful! force and virtue, until the town shall 


see cause to alter it. 


The following is an extract from the Connecticut 
Courant, dated January 4, 1785. We may smile at 
the manner by which justice then attained its ends, but 
we cannot boast of equal good order which the horse 


and the whipping-post enforced, 
Hartford, January 4, 1785. 


Atthe Supreme Court, now sitting in this city, 
the following persons have been convicted and 
sentenced, viz. Moses Parker, for horse-stealing, 
to sit on a wooden horse half an hour, receive 
fifteen stripes, pay a fine of £10, be confined in 
gaol and the work-house three munths, and ev- 
ery Monday morning for the first month to re- 
ceive ten stripes and sit on the wooden horse as 


aforesaid. 


Moscs Fisk, of Middletown, for counterfeiting 
Treasurer’s certificate, to receive twenty stripes, 
pay a fine of £20, and be confined six months. 


Judah Benjamin, for polygamy, (he having 
married a wife in Symsbury, when he had anoth- 
er living in Massachusetts, ) to receive ten stripes, 
be branded with the letter A, and wear a halter 
about his neck during his continuance in this 
state ; andif ever found with it off, to receive 


thirty stripes. 

The Supreme Court at their present session, 
has tried and convicted several persons of the 
crimes of forgery, horse-stealing and bigamy, 
and the villains reecived their respective pun- 


ishments. One ofthe rogues was sentenced to || 
ride the wooden horse, that wonderful refine- 
ment of punishment in our modern statutes. 
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Accordingly on Thursday last, the terrible ma- 
chine was prepared—consisting of one simple 
stick of wood, supported by four legs; and by 
order of the sheriff placed on the State House 
square. Hither the prisoner was conducted, 
and being previously well booted and spurred by 
the officer, was mounted on the oaken stud. 
Here he continued for half an hour, laughing at 
his own fate, and making diversion for a numer- 
ous body of spectators, who honored him with 
their company. He took several starts for a 
race with the best horses in the city; and it was 
difficult to determine who were most pleased 
with the exhibition, the criminal or the specta- 
tors. After this part of the sentence had been 
legally and faithfully execuied, the culprit was 
dismounted and led to the whipping-post, where 
the duties made him more serious. The whole 
was performed with great order and regularity. 








THE PROMISES. 

Among those who waited for the ‘Consolation 
of Israel,’ none in Beersheba had appeared in 
Zion so often as Sheshbazzar. From, year to 
year he had cheered the aged, and charmed the 
young, on their pilgrimage. His proverbs met 
all cases, and his smiles or tears suited all hearts. 
He wept with the weeping, and rejoiced with 
the joyful. And yet, Sheshbazzar was a man 
that had seen affliction. The Angel of Death 
had said twice, ‘Write that man a widower,’ and 
the ‘desire of his eyes’ was taken away at a 
stroke. The Angel of Death stood on the tomb 
of his grief, and said again, ‘Write that man 
childless,’ and it was done. His heart bled, but 
itnevermurmured. He said that each loss had 
become a new link between his heart and heav- 
en; and that now, like the High Priest’s breast- 
plate, it was so linked, all around, that it could 
not fall. The young wondered, and the aged 
blessed the God of Israel, who gave consolation 
in trouble, and ‘songs in the night.’ 

His fellow-pilgrims regarded him as almost a 
‘pillar of cloud by day, and a pillar of' fire by 
night,’ whilst journeying with him in the wil- 
derness. They resolved to ask him what was 
the secret of his consolation under so many ca- 
lamities. They asked him, and the old man an- 
swered with a heavenly smile, ‘I shake the mul. 
berry trees.’ It was a dark saying, and they 











understood him not; but knowing that he never 
| spake unadvisedly with his lips, they pondered 
that saying: in their hearts. 
Sheshbazzar knew that their curiosity was 
neither‘idle nor impertinent, and said, ‘When 
we come to the valley of Baca, I will explain 
myself’ They came to the valley of Baca, and 
behold, it was very dry! The streams in the 
desert were passed away like the summer brooks, 
and the heavens gave no signof rain. The pil- 
grims were panting ‘as the hart for the water 
brooks,’ but found none. All eyes were turned 
to Sheshbazzar. ‘Shake the mulberry trees,’ 
said he. ‘They shook them, and dew, pure and 
plenteous as the ‘dew of Hermon,’ began to pour 
| from every leaf. They made wells around the 
| mulberry trees, to prevent the showers from 
being absorbed in the sand of the desert, 
| and then shook the trees again. They drank; 
but, though refreshed, they were not satisfied. 








They looked to Sheshbazzar again. His eyes 





were up to God. He raised the ‘Song of De- 
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grees’ in that ‘house of their pilgrimage.’ All 
joined in it and sung, ‘I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help. My help cometh from the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth. The pilgrims paused. 
No cloud appeared on Carmel, and no sound of 
rain was heard from the wings of the wind. 
‘Hath the Lord forgotten to be gracious ? was a 
question quivering on the parched lips of many. 
Sheshbazzar alone was utterly unmoved. He 
raised again the Song of Degrees, and his rich 
and mellow-toned voice sounded in the wilder- 
ness like the jubilee trumpet among the moun. 
tains of Jerusalem. The pilgrims listened as if 
an angel had sung ; ‘He will not suffer thy root 
to be moved—he that keepeth thee will not slum- 
ber. The Lord is thy keeper. The Lord is thy 
shade upon thy right hand. The Lord shall pre- 
serve thee from all evil: he shall preserve thy 
soul. The Lord shall preserve thy going out, 
and thy coming in, from this time forth and for- 
evermore. He paused, and bowed his head, and 
worshipped. The pilgrims felt their faith in 
God reviving, and renewed their part of the 
song: I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help. My help com. 
eth from the Lord, who made the heaven and 
earth. And whilst they sung, ‘the Lotd gave a 
plenteous rain,’ to refresh his weary heritage in 
the wilderness. 

When they had drank and were satisfied, and 
had blessed the God of their fathers, Sheshbaz- 
zar said, ‘My children, the Promises of God are 
the mulberry trees in this valley of tears. The 
dew of heaven lies all night in the branches, 
and some dew may always be sliaken from them. 
When I was widowed, like our father Jacob, I 
shook the unfading mulberry tree. ‘The Lord 
liveth—blessed be the rock of my salvation, 
When, like David our king, I was bereaved of 
my children, [ shook that broad branching mul. 
berry tree, ‘I will be unto thee a better portion 
than sons or daughters.’ Accordingly, I have 
found no trial,without finding some dew of con. 
solation upon the trees of promise, whenever I 
shook them. And when more was necessary,God 


has strengthened me with strength in my soul. 
Beauties of Female Holiness. 








AUTHORITY OF HUSBANDS, 


Bracton, a law writer of great repute in his 
day, has furnished us with a curious legal opin. 
ion on the right of husbands to correct their 
wives. He says, ‘Although it maybe lawful 
for the husband to correct the wife with a law- 
ful weapon, such asa broomstick, &c., yet if ho 
make use of an unlawful instrument, such as an 
iron bar and the like, and death ensue, it will be 


‘murder.’ The ladies dwelling in the same town 
Where resided this sage expounder of conjugal 


rights, are said to have been so indignant and so 
little satified with the distinction to their favor, 


that they dragged the unfortunate counsellor to 
the river, and ducked him soundly. Judge Bul. 





ler, of Exeter, in an opinion he delivered in an 
action against a husband for bad treatment of 
his wife, laid it down as law, ‘That a husband 
was privileged to beat his wife, if the instrument 
used was wooden, and no thicker than his 
thumb” The dames of Excter sent a round- 
robin to his lordship, and requested to know the 
exact dimension of his thumb, 
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SpenpTuriFts.—Of all the various species of 
spendthrifis, none are more culpable than those who 
prodigally waste time in useless or worse than use- 
less pursuits, The regular lounger—the man on whom 
the curse of downright laziness rests heavily, deserves 
some small portion of our commisseration, especially 
during weather so piping hot as the present; but he 
who possesses energies, intellectual and physical, to 
pursue the path of science or literature, and then makes 
a daily sacrifice of his time upon the altar of folly, de- 
serves severe censure, 

The larger class of intellectual spendthrifts are those 
who, having accidentally made a dozen words jingle in 
rhyme, imagine that they are. inspired with the divine 
gifts of poesy. They throw open their collars a la By- 
ron, and torture the public eye and ear with their un- 
meaning discord, 

Another class are those who endeavor to metamor- 
phose the divine Milpomene into a harlequin, but who 
generally succeed in making buffoons of themselves, 
These are they who ‘murder the President’s English,’ 
in a most barbarous manner, by allitteration, acrostics, 
lypograms, and a variety of other ways than the plain, 
simple expression of feeling in harmonious verse. 


The Greets wrote many lypogrammatic poems, or 
poems where some letter is entirely dropped, Thus 
Tryphiodorus wrote a poem, in the first part of which 
he had not the letter a, nor in the second the letter b. 
Pindar wrote an ode in which the leiter s did not 
appear, 

Furgentius wrote a Latin work, composed of twenty- 
three chapters, In the first there was noa, in the sec- 
ond no 6; and so on with the whole alphabet. 


A monk called Hugbald (better Humbug,) wrote a 
work in which every word began with ac. A Persian 
poetread a gazel of his owntothe celebrated Jami, 
who was not pleased with it, The poet pointed out its 
merits by revealing the fact that the letter Alif was 
notto be found ina single word. ‘You cando a better 
thing yet,’ said Jami; ‘take away all the letters from 
every word you have written.’ 

D'Israeli, who has given us many amusing specimens 
of what he terins literary folly, observes, ‘that extreme 
exactness is the sublime of fools, whose labors may 
well be called, in the language of Dryden, 

*Pangs without birth, and fruitless industry.’ 

Another species of ‘literary folly’ was the practice 
of forming verses, by a change of metre, in various 
shapes, such as hearts, wings, love-\nots, crosses, et 
cetera, making, as Ben Johnson says, 





‘A pair of scissors and a comb in verse.’ 


It is said of Gabriel Harvey that ‘hehad writ verses 
in all kinds, in form of a paur of gloves, a pair of specta- 
cles, and a pair of pot-hooks,’ &c, During the Eliza- | 
bethian age, such a practice became very prevalent, 
Puttenham, in his ‘Art of Poesy,’ gives specimens of 
verses in the shape of rhomboids, lozenges, pillars and 
triangles, He himself wrote a poem, dedicated to 
Queen Elizabeth, by which he formed two pillars. The 
base of each was made of cight syllables, the shaft or 
middle of four, and the capital of the same as the base. 





Anagrams were another sort of folly for the waste of 
They consist in transposing the letters of a per- | 





time, 
son’s name, so as to form a title, sentiment, &e. Thus 
Sir J. Wiat proved to his great satisfaction that he was 
awit. Sciopius twisted the name of Scalizer, his ad-| 
versary, into the word sacrilege, John Cleaveland, a | 
soi disant poet, after a deal of mental labor, made the 
the letters of his name read Heliconian dew, thus 
establishing his poetic character in his own estimation. | 


! 
| 
| 
i 


One dame Eleanor Davis, in the time of the Round- | 
heads, imagined herself a prophet, in consequence of a | 





pious friend having discovered that her name formed 
the sentence ‘Reveal O Daniel!’ But her spirit of 
prophecy fled when another, equally her friend, discov- 
ered that her name might also be made to read, ‘Never 
so mad a ladie.’ 

These follies are not practised at the present, but 
there are others equally foolish, by which the spend- 
thrift manages to waste his tiage, Acrostics, charades, 
riddles, conundrums, &c, meet the eye of the reader 
quite too frequently. We frankly confess that we too 
have soiled the pages of some fair lady’s album with an 
unmeaning acrostic, but we have solemnly promised, 
as an act of penance, to ‘go and. sin no more,’ in that 
wiy. Would young menemploy their time thus wasted 
in conceiving and bringing forth deformed banilings of 
literary folly, in storing their minds with the fruits of 
study, they and society would be gainers. The muse 
of poetry is not prodigal, of her favors, and nine-tenths 
of those who imasine themselves her especial favorites, 
are strangers to her ken and bounty, 








Miss Marta James.—Yhe July number of the 
Democratic Review contains three poetic effusions 
fromthe pen of this gifted female. She is a resident 
of Rhinebeck in this county, and from her earliest 
years has been out to service, Nature has amply sup- 


plied what fortune has denied, and like Burns the}, 


ploughman, her’s is the poetry of nature. How justly 
may we apply to her case the oft-quoted stanza of 
Gray, 


‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bora to blush uaseen, 
And waste itsswectness on the desert air.’ 


There is a beautiful simplicity exhibited in the fol- 
lowing poem, copied from the ‘ii eview,’ which we have 
seldom seen equalled, It is entitled 


THE SHEEP SORREL, 


There is a flower unknown to fame, 
Whose very name is scarce a name, 
Which never yet has won its way 
To lady’s bower, or minstrel’s lay. 


No productthis, of sweat and toil, 

Growth of no rich luxuriant soil ,— 

The common,—nhillocks,—brown and bare,— 
You need but look to find it there. 


Five petals small, of palest gold, 
The earliest smiles of spring untold, 
Nor has its glory passed away 

On chill November's latest day. 


Light poised upon its stem 18 seen 

A curious leaf of tender green, 

Three hearts distinct, yet bound together 
In storm, as in sun-shiny weather. 


Oh nature, what a book is thine, 
Throuzh every page we read, divine, 
Calling the simplest weed to prove 

How brothers, sisters, friends, should love. 


A volume of Miss James’ poems, edited by Professor || 


Poiter of Union College, will shortly apper. A pro- 
spectus may be seen at the store of Messrs Potter & 


Wilson, 








To CorresPponpEenrs.—We are mach obliged to 
our esteemed friend of Brooklyn for his contribution, 
and we shall be happy to treat our readers with many 
more productions, literary and graphic, from his pen and 
burin, 

The contribution of ‘T. H.C, will appear in our 
next, In the meanwhile we should be glad to hear 
from him again, 


‘Scraps, &c., No. IL. will appear in our next. 





‘To ,’ by ‘C, D, is under consideration, 

‘To Anna,’ by ‘W.’ will appear in our next, We 
must correct some of lis tautology, however, 

‘Wilt thou receive me?’ by ‘R.’ is declined, We 


answer, we cannot, for thou hast too much of the poppy 


in thy composition, 











Thus far this has been the warmest summer since 
1825, For four successive days during the present 
week the mercury has ranged from 96 to 101 degrees 
in the shade, 


THE CHAPLET OF COMUS. 





EPIGRAM. 


‘How much corn may a gentleman eat?’ whispered Fip, 
While the cobs on his plate lay in tiers : 

‘As to that,’ answered Q, (and he glanced at the heap, ) 
* *T will depend on the iength of his ears |’ ” 


Greene, of the Boston Post says that he knows a 
young lady who has so puckered up her mouth by pro- 
nouncing exquisite words, that when she begins to 
speak you involuntarily stoop forward, expecting a kiss 
from her, 


A Comparison.—‘Jack,’ said a gay young fellow 
to his companion, ‘what possibly can mduce those two 
old snuft.aking dowagers to be here to-night at the 
ball? I am sure they will not add in the least to the 
brilliancy of the scene.’ ‘Pardon me,’ replied the other 
gravely, ‘for not agreeing with you, but for my part I 
really think that where there are so many iights of 
beauty, there may be some occasion for a pair of 
snuffers,’ 


Divisron or Trme.—‘Murphy,’ said an employer 
the other morning to one of his workmen, ‘you came 
late this morning ; the other workmen were here an 
hour beture you, ‘sure, and I'!l be even with them to- 
night, then.” ‘How, Murphy? ‘Why, faith, Pu quit 
an hour before them all, sure.’ 


An Inpusrrious Huspanp.—‘Arrah, Pat, wh 
did { marry ye? just teil me that ! for it’s myself that’s 
had to maintain ye, ever since the blessed day that Fa- 
ther O’ Flanagan sent me home to ye’re house.’ ‘Swate 
jewel,’ replied Pat, not relishing the charge, ‘ and 1's 
myself that hopes I may live fo see the day when ye’re 
a widow, weeping over the cold sod that covers me— 
then Til see how you'll get along without me honey ? 





| Sam Srick’s Opinion or THE Americans.—I 
believe we may stump the universe ; we lmprove on ev- 
ery thing, and we have improved on our own species, 
You'll search onewhile, 1 tell you, afore you'll finda 
man of any other country that’s equal to one of our free 
and enlightened citizens, He’s the chap that has both 
speed, wind and bottom; he’s clear grit——ginger to the 
backbone, you muy depend on it, It’s generaily allow- 

ed there aint the beat of them to be found anywhere, 
| Spry as a fox, supple as an eel, and ‘cute asa weasel, 
| ‘Though I say it asshould’nt say it, \ucy fairly take the 
| shine off creation—they are actially equal to cash! 


At the lady celebration of the fourth of July, at 
Cambridge,Onio, Miss S_ rah P, Metcalf gave— Parties 
in the United States: The best of all parties are wrp- 
DING parties,’ 


Genuine Laziness.—A young farmer inspecti 
his father’s concerns in the ime of hay harvest, found 
a body of the mowers asleep when they should have 
been at work, ‘Whatis this?’ cried the you:h, ‘Why, 
you are so indolent that 1 would give a crown to know 
which is the most lazy of you.’ ‘I am he,’ cried the 
one nearest to him, still stretching himself at his esse, 
‘Here thea,’ said the youth, holding out the money, ‘Oh, 
Master George, sald the fellow, folding his arms, ‘do 
| pray take the trouble of putting it in my pocket for 
| me.’ 

A cunning lawyer meeting with a shrewd old Friend 
| on a white horse, determined to quiz bim. ‘Good morn. 
| ing, diddy ; pray, what makes your horse look so pale 
‘im the face this morning?” ‘Ah, my dear friend,’ re- 
| plied the old man, ‘if thee had looked through a halter 
as long, thee would look pale too!’ 





| ABSENCE OF Minp.—We have been told that a 
| lady dropped herself into the post office, instead of a 
| letter, and did not discover the mistake until the clerk 
asked her if she was single or not. 


‘Marriage ?’ said Kate, ‘Define it if you can, sir,’ 
‘The bachelor’s last folly,’ was the auswer, 


VERSATILITY ON WaATcHMEN.—The celebrated 
Earl of B.th was anxious one night to prolong the sit- 
ting of a jovisl company, and when one of the guests 
adverted to the lateness of the hour which the watch- 
man was calling, ‘Pooh,’ said his lordship, ‘do not mind 
that fellow, he isnever in the same story an hour to- 
gether, 





If you hear a dog how! in the night, it is a sign he is 
not asleep, 





—_——-~ -- > 


THE KNOT. 


—— ——, 


MARRIED, 
On Sunday the Ist of July. by the Hon. Stephen 
| Thorn, Doct. I. M. Wirugrwax, to Miss Emetine 
Bioop allof Milan. 
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The following were published some years since in the ‘Re- 
pository of Useful Knowledge.’ Many readers of the Casket 
are personally attached to the ‘ three friends.’ 
BEAUTLIES OF NIGHT; GLORIES OF 

MORNS SPLENDORS OF NOON. 


Three Poems by three Friends.* 
NIGHT. . 


’Tis night, and all nature is hush’d in the gloom 
Of darkness and silence around ; 

The dew-drop refreshes the roses’ perfume, 

The grass that environs the champion’s tomb, 
And flowers that grow on the ground, 


The stars now bespangle the vault of the sky, 
‘The heavens appear in a glow: 

In silence majestic they twinkle on high, 

And draw admiration frum every eye, 
While night spreads her mantle below. 


The moon in the east now her crescent displays, 
And adds to the grandeur of night ; 
The stream in the meadow meandering plays, 
The nightingale joins in melodious lays, 
All nature is charm’d with the sight. 


The cataract’s roar now distinctly we hear, 
Loud sound through the silence serene: 
Like thunder far distant it falls on the ear, 
While the whippoorwill’s notes in the bushes, appear 
To heighten and gladden the scene, 


The fresh breez: of evening now pleasantly blows, 
To cool off the day’s sultry heat; 

The cock in the barn, aloft, merrily crows, 

While men on their couches serenely repose, 
The ensutng day’s labor to meet, 


But soon in the eastern horizon behold 
The darkness beginning to fly, 
The morn ushers in, beauties new to unfold, 
Aurora’s fair sun decks the mountains with gold; 
The stars disappear in the sky. J. L. Dz 





MORNING, 
Now, in the east the crescent morn appears, 
And dappled, shoots around the growin, day; 
Or spreads along the vaulted arch, and cle +s 
The dark dim shadows from its face aw y. 


No longer curtained by the veil of night, 
She gently spreads her humid wings on aigh; 
And sheds abroad her streams of golden | ght, 
And dissipates the darkness of the sky. 


The noisy cock now wakes the rural swain ; 
Who, brushing from his eye the dew of sleep, 
Rises unto his daily cares again, 
Vhe same succession of his toils to keep 


Now fide the spanc'ed heavens from my “ight, 
Star after star forsakes the arch onhigh, 

Or melts away, 9: uungles with the tight, 
Aud leave ungewmed the blue etheria sky. 





fhe herds no more in slnggish slumbers » st, 


Bat from their grassy couch are soon a..ay ; 


i‘o shake the drops from off the dew-drencli'd crest, 
And in the stream their morning thirst allay. 


The shepherd follows to his fleecv care : 
‘he milk-maid ¢ 


The woodman’s strokes re-echo tho Vtie. 


23 to her morn 


; 
Phe jocund plougiiasan breo ss the siv. corn soil. 
The sun’s first beam= now touch the huinid earth, 
And from her flowery mantle kiss the dew ; 
Nature, al! smiling, bursting into bi:‘h, | 
Far riche. glows and vrig)teas on the view, 
| 


——— 





J. L. Dustnsery, S. G. Arnotp, aid Rey, | 
Grorcr Coes, 


are also charms in 
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Wak’d by the beams of renovated morn, 
Full many a warbler’s softest notes I hear; 
And sweet reverb’rings of the full-toned horn, 


Tocallthelaborertohismorningcheer,  8.G. A. 





Ps NOON, 


Inscribed to J. I. D. and S. G. A., one of whom had sung 
the ‘Beauties of Night,’ and the other the ‘Glories of 
Jiforn,’ and gave the author for his task the subject of 
‘Noon.’ 

To you my friends who sing in lofty strains 
The beauties of the star-bespangled night, 
Or glories of the morning, o’er the plains, 
And on the mountain tops —a lovely sight— 


Come, listen to my strains, though less sublime ; 
The grandeur of my subject makes amends ; 
And if I fail in my attempt this time, 
I'll try again, so long as you're my friends, 


Morn has its charms, I grant, and EVENING too, 
But not like glorious Midday, all around ; 

One has its chill, the other has its dew, 
Danger in this, and death in that is found, 


The sprightly damsel, tripping o’er the lawn, 
Soils her best robes, or wets her tender feet, 
Ifshe should rise at morning’s early dawn, 
Or run across the park her friend to greet. 


The aged matron stumbles at a stone, 

‘Fallsin the ditch,’ or wanders from the way, 
If, careless, she should venture out alone, 

When evening shades obscure the light of day. 


Not so when NOON-TIDE GLORy shines around, 
And mid-day splendor all his charms displays ; 

Darkness and danger now no more are found, 
Lost in Apollo’s bright meridian blaze. 


See how he mounts his dazzling throne on high, 
And downward darts a bright benignant ray ;— 

The ‘tears’ of morn are ‘wip’d from every eye,’ 
The evening ‘shadows,’ frighten’d, ‘flee away.’ 


His saffron mantle o’er the earth, 

And paints with gorgeous hues the sky ; 
Wher all his ‘ millions at a birth,’ 

Fold their bright wings, to sleep—to die! 


Twrrent, oh sacred hour! what charms 
Thou dost to mortal ken reveal ; 
Kissed by the day, and by night’s arms 
Embraced, thou dost rich treasures steal 
From each ; and when with silent tread, 
Grave Meditation seeks thy bowers, 
Thy richest jewels are outspread— 
Thy hand presents the sweetest flowers. 


Now from the field the sons of toil 
Return, with cheerful hearts to greet 
The wife’s caress, the babe’s sweet smile, 
And every joy we love to meet. 

As one by one the stars appear 
Upon the dari’ning brow of night, 

They to their couch of rest repair, 
For faded is each vision bright. 


The mother now, with fondest care, 
In crib or cradle lays her child, 
While up to Heaven her fervent prayer 
Is sent, that it may, undefiled, 
Walk in the path by wisdom trod, 
And learn the lessons truth has given; 
And with th’ approving smiles of God, 
Return unto its native heaven, 


Now is the solemn vesper bell 

Calling the Swiss to prayer and praise— 
Now, from the altar loved so well, 

Their hearts’ incense to Heaven they raise, 
From every Alpine height a sound, 

With shepherd pipes in sweet accord, 
Echoes through every vale around, 

The sacred chorus ‘Praise THE Lorn,’ 


When on the western sky we trace 
The last bright footsteps of the sun, 
Who can endure the sombre face 





Light, charming light, full biazing from the sky, 
Resplendent shines on all the world below, 

Ten thousand beauties meet the wond’ring eye, 
Such as the trembling twilight cannot show, 


The genial warmth of Sol’s meridian blaze, 
Dries up the noxious vapors of the earth ; 
Ten thousand voices shout Jehovah's praise, 

And nature brings forth millions at a birth, 


Thus in the day of glorious Gospel light 

The Jewish types and shadows flee away ; 
And error’s dark and long-continued night 

No more its sceptre o’er the world doth sway. 


Thus in the new creation of the soul, 
Where light divine diffuses life around, 

Where sin and death did reign without control, 
What quic’ning power is felt, what joys abound ! 


And in that world of bliss to which we rise, 
Where shines the light of an eternal day, | 

No night shall come :—but from our weeping eyes 
Danger, and death, and darkness flee away. G. ¢. 





To the above we subjoin the following, believing that there 


TWILIGHT, 


Three friends have touched the poet’s lyre, 
And charmed us with its sweetest strain ; 
May I with humble pride aspire 
To wear with them the golden chain 


That lovely nature then puts on? 
And Morning breaks the charm of sleep, 
Commanding man to toil for bread; 
And Noon, hot Noon, its court doth keep, 

E’en where the forest shade is spread. 


But Pwirient, Sabbath of the day! 
Thine is a calm and holy hour, 
Thy breezes ’round our temples play, 
Laden with sweets from every flower. 
Thy hand the couch of rest prepares, 
And bids the weary child ef toil 
Forget his many woes and cares, 
While gazing on thy placid smile, 


Thus, when the Christian’s race is run, 
And Death presents its night of gloom, 
He hails with joy his setting sun, 
And greets the twilight of the tomb, 
That is the hour of sweet repose 
To every weary pilgrim given; 
There he resigns earih’s joys and woes, 
To slumber, but to wake in heaven ! 
B.J.L. 





Poughkeepsie, July, 1833. 





TO A LADY, 


WHO HINTED HER WISH FOR A NEW THIMBLE 
AND A COPY OF*VERSES., 


I send a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which I hope it will fit when you try it: 
It willlast you long, if it’s half as strong 
As the hint which you gave me to buy it. 





Of Friendship, while with trembling hand 


May I make one of that small band 
Whose thoughts are penned in charming numbers ? 


Of starry Night, and dewy Morn, 
And blazing Noon, that trio sings; 
But cive me that blest hour, when shorn 


Of half his rays, bright Phoebes flings 





1 
I gently break th» muses’ slumbers ? ti 
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